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Greeley Biographer 
Joins Society’s Staff 


Georce T. Moraan, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed research associate with the 
Forest History Society. 

Morgan comes to the Society via the 
where he recently 
sez completed his 
master’s thesis on 
the public career 
of the late Colo- 
nel William B. 
Greeley. 

Greeley’s per- 
sonal papers were 
placed in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon 

Library through 
the aoe of the Forest History So- 
ciety, and Morgan used them exten- 
sively in his biography. 

He and his family have established 
residence at 244 Tami Drive, St. Paul 
Park. 


Pinchot Biography 
Published by Princeton 


Princeton University Press will pub- 
lish this summer Nelson McGreary’s 
biographical study, Gifford Pinchot: 
Forester-Politician. 

Dr. McGreary is head of the De- 
partment of Political Science at Penn- 
sylvania State University. His work is 
based upon wide research in the Pinchot 
Papers in the Library of Congress. 

This is the first full-length study of 
Pinchot as a politician and forester. It 
should fill what heretofore has been an 
unfortunate gap in the history of North 
American forestry. 


A 
E. H. Crossy, RETIRED executive secre- 
tary of the Columbia Basin Loggers 
Association, is seeking a buyer for his 
bound file of Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen Bulletins. Direct any 
inquiries to Crosby at 6741 East Burn- 
side St., Portland 14, Oregon. 


Railroad Buffs Fire Up 
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Logging Railroad History Highballs 


Kramer A. ApaMs or the Department 
of Public Information, Weyerhaeuser 
Company, has completed research on 
a history of steam railroad logging and 
logging railroads in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. The study is ten- 
tatively entitled Whistle in the Woods. 

His manuscript will be ready for 
publication in the near future and will 
include an appendix listing some 2500 
western logging railroads. Included 
will be the dates of start and end of 
such operations, number and class of 
locomotives employed, gauge of track 
used, location or course of operation, 
and the succession of owners involved. 

Forest History readers may aid 
Adams in his project by supplying good 
quality photographs of pre-1880 vin- 
tage. Adams needs clear, reproducible 
shots of “accident scenes and trailing 
of logs behind locomotives.” All photo- 
graphs must be of scenes occurring in 
the several states covered by the vol- 
ume. 

If original photographs are loaned, 
Adams will have negative copies made 
and upon completion of the project 
will return these to the owners of the 


Ben Turns Safecracker 
Dollar Records Salvaged 


Ben S. ALLEN, retired executive sec- 
retary of the Redwood Region Conser- 
vation Council and Fellow of the For- 
est History Society, reports success in 
tracking down an important collection 
of papers in the early California lumber 
and shipping industries. Recently an 
old company safe was discovered in the 
ruins of a sawmill and Ben will be pres- 
ent when it is opened for inspection. 

Ben also reports his research and 
writing on the redwood strike is in the 
final stages and publication of a book 
is in the offing. 


originals or to the Forest History So- 
ciety. 

Adams may be contacted at the 
Weyerhaeuser Company, Tacoma 
Building, Tacoma 1, Wash. 


Wisconsin Logging Lines 
Harvey Huston, commerce attorney 
with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway, 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, is compiling a history of the 
Robbins Railroad which operated as a 
Narrow gauge common carrier from 
1898 to 1941 in northern Wisconsin. 

The history will encompass the rail- 
road activities of the Baird & Robbins 
Lumber Co., and its successors, the 
Brown & Robbins Lumber Co., the 
Robbins Lumber Co., and the Thunder 
Lake Lumber Co. which operated log- 
ging lines connecting with the Robbins 
Railroad. 

Huston’s efforts have been aided by 
John Mylrea, president of Robbins 
Railroad Co. and Thunder Lake Lum- 
ber Co. from 1919 until termination of 
operations, who has a large collection 
of photographs and scrapbooks. 


Lake States Railroading 
The Soo-Liner evirep By J. W. Lydon, 
Minneapolis, Minn., continues to high- 
light logging railroads in the January- 
March 1960 issue. 

George T. Springer, author of two 
preceding articles, has another on 
“Lake Michigan and Superior Rail- 
road.” Robert E. Inabnit’s “Lore of 
Logging Railroads in the Central Chip- 
pewa Valley” is a companion feature. 


White Mountain Whistles 


Appalachia ror DecemMBeER 1959 con- 
tains the first of a projected series by 
C. Francis Belcher, director of Appala- 
chian Mountain Club, 5 Joy Street, 
Boston 8, Mass., entitled “The Logging 
Railroads of the White Mountains.” 


& 
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Certification as an approved repository for historic papers tracing the growth of 
California’s forest products industries, from the Forest History Society is given 
by R. R. Chaffee, left, president of the Redwood Region Conservation Council, 
to Dr. George P. Hammon, director, Bancroft Library of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 


Ovid Butler Mourned 


Hailed One of Conservation Greats 


Tue passinc of Ovid M. Butler from 
the American forest scene on February 
20 has saddened the forestry world. 

We remember with appreciation Mr. 
Butler’s fine help in collecting and pre- 
serving sources of forest history and 
his great skill as the editor of Dr. C. A. 
Schenck’s memoirs, The Biltmore 
Story, published by the Forest History 
Society in 1955. 

His keen recognition of the great 
need for, and value of, the preserva- 
tion of forest history materials was 
only one of his many attributes. It is 
to be hoped that we will strive to fol- 
low the example he set. 

To this end, the Forest History So- 
ciety in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association has begun 
collecting the papers of this important 
leader in forestry. We urge that his 
friends join in these efforts by send- 
ing Butler correspondence and other 
historical materials in their possession 
to either the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation office in Washington, D. C., or 
to the Forest History Society at 2706 
West Seventh Boulevard, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

If this is done, an accurate biographi- 
cal study of Mr. Butler will be ensured 


for the future and his role as a farsight- 
ed leader responsible for many conser- 
vation mileposts will emerge from the 
scrutiny of history. 

All those familiar with Mr. Butler’s 
work will agree with the statement of 
the Yale Forest School News: “Initia- 
tive and originality made him a real 
force in the marshaling of popular sup- 
port for forest conservation. Few have 
had or used such aptitudes so effective- 
ly.” His contribution must not escape 
recorded history. 


Gift from Canada 


W. S. Barrorp, British Columbia ed- 
itor, Canada Lumberman, has donated 
issues of the publication from Decem- 
ber 1958 through April 1960, plus a 
Directory, to the Forest History Soci- 
ety library. 

This welcome gift partially fills a 
gap in our file of this important jour- 
nal. We continue to seek issues ante- 
dating September 1913, the September 
15 issues for 1922 and 1934, and copies 
from January 1947 through November 
1958. 


LSU Collections 
Offer Research Wealth 


A pRoGRAM OF positive forest history 
research is well under way at Louisiana 
State University which became an offi- 
cial Forest History Society repository 
on March 4, 1960. 

Dr. Vergil L. Bedsole, head of the 
Department of Archives and Manu- 
scripts, describes the program in the 
following manner: 


Our present holdings are being 
used or have been used for re- 
search in and outside the Univer- 
sity on aspects of the economic 
history of Louisiana and _ the 
Lower Mississippi Valley, includ- 
ing a history of the longleaf pine 
industry in Southeast Louisiana 
and South Mississippi; our School 
of Forestry and several academic 
departments have expressed their 
interest in the records of the 
Southern Pine Association for re- 
search and/or instructional pur- 
poses; and the Department of 
History has plans for a history of 
the lumber business in this State. 


Dr. Bedsole is anxious to strengthen 
the collection by significant papers and 
records of sawmills and other forest 
product industries because: 


The strengthening of our hold- 
ings will permit the preparation 
of studies ranging from articles 
to books, with their great public 
informational value and interest, 
on such subjects as histories of 
the lumber business and of indi- 
vidual companies in Louisiana 
and other states; biographies of 
lumbermen; utilization of cutover 
lands; reforestation; trade promo- 
tion; naval stores; transportation 
of forest products, and similar 
studies in the fields of history, 
forestry, economics, sociology, ag- 
riculture, etc. 


The forest history researcher will be 
able to supplement this important col- 


lection with information from other 
holdings of the library. 


A 


REsToRATION OF historic U.S.S. CON- 
STELLATION at Baltimore, Md., is 
proceeding apace with lumber supplied 
by three West Coast manufacturers. 
The firms are: The Weyerhaeuser Co. 
and St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
both of Tacoma, Wash., and Bohemia 
Lumber Co., Culp Creek, Ore. 
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RIDE THE WHITE HORSE— 


MEMORIES OF A SOUTHERN FORESTER 


By Elwood R. Maunder 


An Interview 


with INMAN F. ELDREDGE 


Part Two 


Part One of this interview related the early U.S. Forest Service career of Inman F. 


“Cap” Eldredge which began in 1905. 


The final portion of this oral history interview takes the reader deeper into the de- 
velopment of forestry in the South as Mr. Eldredge pursues his Service career, leaves 
public employment for seven years as forester-manager of the Superior Pine Products 
Company in Georgia, returns to the Service, and then enters private consulting prior to 


his retirement. 


The reader is reminded that this is a conversation and should be read as such. As 
before, annotating has been held to a minimum in order to accommodate more of the 


story. 


Maunoer: To what extent are the efforts to get the 
small woodlot owner to practice better forest manage- 
ment succeeding or failing? 

Exvprepce: The current opinion among forestry 
people who are working on that, and industry people, 
too, is that it is succeeding, but it’s slow—partly be- 
cause there are so many, partly because they are so 
transient. The very instability of land ownership is one 
of the greatest deterrents to getting a small man (a 
man with 40 acres, 80 acres, 100 acres, or even 200 
acres) to practice forestry. He may sell out tomorrow 
—he may be forced to by a bank loan; he may decide 
to move to town and work in a factory. There’s noth- 
ing stable about it. His children don’t want to stay 
there. Nobody who’s been through a high school is 
going back to a forty-acre farm, never. 


Maunper: To what extent are the small privately 
owned woodlots supplying the total cut of pulpwood 
today? 

Exprepce: I know what it was a few years ago but 
I don’t know exactly what it is today. A few years ago 
they supplied more than seventy-five per cent. 


Mavunoper: In other words, the big companies are 
depending rather heavily on this source? 


Exprepce: Yes, absolutely. 


Mavunoer: And this is saving their own? 


Euprepce: No, because they don’t own over twenty 
per cent of the land. A few years back it could be said 
that they were saving their own for the simple reason 
that they had to build up what we foresters call 
“growing stock.” They bought land that had been cut 
over, bare, and they had to plant it in many cases, and 
in all cases they had to build up timber growth. Well, 
you can’t do that very fast and cut it, too. 


Mavnoper: And then, too, some rather bad fire years 
have hit some of them pretty hard, haven’t they? 

Exprepce: Yes. I wouldn’t hesitate to say that at 
least seventy-five per cent of all the wood cut in the 
South comes from non-company land. You probably 
can find an individual company that is doing better 
than that. I wouldn’t be surprised if Bogalusa wasn’t. 
They were one of the very earliest pioneers in forestry 
and they’ve built up a beautiful place—some 450,000 
acres, maybe 500,000, of which probably 180,000 is 
planted and has now reached usable size. Well, they’re 
certainly in a position to cut more than twenty-five per 
cent of their total needs, and there may be a few 
others, but on the whole some of them take as much 
as eighty per cent of their cut outside, because the 
land they’ve bought and are managing is not over ten 
or fifteen per cent of the territory they draw from. 
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Mavunoer: This heavy reliance on non-company 
owned woodland, is this having any tendency to put 
an undue strain upon the resources of these wood- 
lands? 

Exprepce: The pulp companies without exception 
are very conscious of the fact that they will always be 
dependent on this outside supply. As a consequence, 
in addition to the state and the federal government, 
this outfit that Henry Malsberger heads up—the 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association—is 
working with pulp mills, with their money, as a matter 
of fact, to build up better forest practices on these 
small non-company lands. 


Mavunper: That is quite a tremendous operation, 
that Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association. 


Exprence: And it’s being successful. 


Mavunper: Theirs is an educational effort, isn’t it, 
directed principally toward the small woodlot owner? 

Exprepce: That’s right, but there’s a world of dis- 
tance still to go in that. It’s hard to realize how much 
land and timber is held by the owners of from forty 
acres up to a thousand acres each. 


(At this point in the interview the subject turned to dis- 
cussion of the origins of forest surveys and the methods 
employed in carrying them out.) 


Mavunoper: There was a period of time, Cap, you 
said earlier in the interview, when the fortunes of the 
Forest Service went into some decline right after the 
Ballinger-Pinchot event. At what point did the Serv- 
ice begin to see its fortunes rise again? 

Exprepce: That would be hard to say. It took a 
long time to get over that period of doldrums. I know 
that in 1920 it still existed, that is, our inability to get 
sympathetic treatment from Congress, or to get very 
friendly treatment from our own Department of Ag- 
riculture. I should guess that it was probably as far 
along as 1925 maybe before the Forest Service com- 
menced to receive sympathetic treatment. 


Mavunoper: Wasn’t this very depressing to the career 
people in the Service? 


Evprepce: It was, and we lost a great many able 
young chaps that just didn’t see any future and 
dropped out to go into one thing or another. 


Mavunoer: Was this in any sense the result of po- 
litical activities? Was this the starving off of an 
agency? 

Exprepce: I think so in a large measure. We had 
stuck our neck out under Pinchot and we got rapped 
on the knuckles, and the punishment continued for a 
good many years thereafter. It wasn’t an active ani- 
mosity expressed in denunciations or anything of that 
kind. It was just a failure to meet our requests for 
money. We didn’t have too many friends from the 


West in Congress. Our friends in Congress primarily 
were more or less eastern people. The South wasn’t 
interested one way or another. 


Mavunoper: The secretaries of agriculture in the cab- 
inets of the various presidents in this period, did any 
of them show any inclination towards... . 


Exprepce: Well, the famous Tama Jim Wilson, who 
was Secretary of Agriculture for Lord knows how long, 
was actively antagonistic. After that there wasn’t any 
active animosity from the top. There was just a feel- 
ing in the whole department that we were an orphan 
child, or maybe an infant prodigy of some kind that 
ought to be slapped down every time it started bawl- 
ing. There was a lot of jealousy in a way, and we just 
didn’t get the support. 


Mavnoer: Going back again to your work in that 
period, you did a great deal of traveling around the 
country, first of all in regional work, and later on an 
even wider front. You took over the same kind of 
work only on a national scale. Can you tell us about 
that and what it involved? 


Exprepce: There were two of us in that work—John 
Preston and I—and our immediate chief was Nick 
Carter (E. E. Carter), a New England man who was 
really the spark plug in the whole business of handling 
the resources on the national forests, an extremely 
able man but a New Englander and very conservative. 
Our job (John’s and mine under the direction of Car- 
ter) was to stimulate national forest personnel all 
over the country to get the lead out of their pants and 
start selling timber. 

At that time there was an awful lot of virgin timber 
still held, still uncut, by large lumber companies and, 
as a rule, in the West that timber was on the front of 
the national forests. In other words, it was the pri- 
vately owned timber that was more available for utili- 
zation rather than the timber we owned back in the 
higher mountains. But at this place or that place this 
front of timber had thinned out so that prospective 
buyers commenced to be interested in the government 
timber behind. Through the long years of custodian 
management our people on the national forests had 
become accustomed to concentrating their efforts on 
protection and they had to be led into a new attitude 
of mind. 

Certain areas in each national forest, called “work- 
ing circles,” were picked out because they needed to 
be cut, and because they were near enough to trans- 
portation to be likely to find a purchaser. There they 
would draw up a plan of management designed to 
have the timber stands cut in such a way that they 
would be replaced by second growth at the end of a 
rotation so that there was a never-ending supply of 
timber from that particular region. Having done that, 
they set out to find buyers, and from there on into the 
process of making sales of the timber. 
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Mavunoer: Let me ask you a question about that. 
Whom did you find the most cooperative in working 
with you in the establishment of working circle plans 
for the cutting of areas of the national forests? 

Evprepce: Of course, in each region we worked with 
the regional chief of management and then directly 
with the forest supervisors. Now, some of the forest 
supervisors were pretty hard to get at. They just 
hadn’t got the idea and had to be sold on it. 


Mavunper: You mean that they were preservation- 
ist-minded? 

Exprepce: Yes. They just never had done this 
thing; they were getting along all right and they were 
just going to hold to it there until hell popped. Others, 
of course, younger men, caught the idea right away 
and saw that there was an opportunity to really prac- 
tice forestry with an axe. You can’t practice forestry 
without an axe, you know. You’ve got to harvest tim- 
ber if you want to grow another crop, and if you want 
to grow continuous crops you have to keep on harvest- 
ing as well as reproducing. We found a great difference 
between regions. In some regions the chief of manage- 
ment and most of his supervisors were pretty hard to 
move. In others they were fully alive and quick to 
catch on. 


Mavunper: Was there any feeling of urgency in 
Washington in the headquarters office for showing the 
government that the national forest lands could pro- 
duce a greater income to the government? 

Exvprepce: Bill Greeley was then chief forester when 
I took this inspection job and he was very urgent on 
it. There was still, as I said before, lots and lots of 
timber in the West, privately owned, that had to be 
cut before they got to our timber higher up. So there 
was time. But things had to be started; the idea had 
to be sold and the effort to do this thing had to be 
initiated so that they’d be prepared to handle what 
was inevitable, that is, a greatly increased demand for 
government timber. 


Mavunoper: Was this initiated under Greeley as chief 
forester? 

Exprepce: No, it started long before Greeley. It 
started in 1905 when we took the old forest reserves 
over. No, it was a going thing by the time Greeley got 
in‘o it. He was a western man to start with and had 
served a long time. You remember I told you he was 
supervisor of the Sequoia, and he served many places 
after that in the West, so he was imbued with the idea 
that the national forest timber couldn’t be locked up 
in the West, that it had to be put out and used to 
serve the purpose for which national forests were 
created. 


Mavnoper: And to stabilize, I suppose, the economy 
of the community? 


Exprepce: Yes. You see, when a big plant gets 


pinched for timber of its own and can get access to 


- government timber in the neighborhood, they can 


keep that operation going full speed. It may be the 
big payroll of that whole section of the state. 

But there have been conflicting elements all the 
time and always will be on the national forests, In the 
first place, there is the necessity and the desire on the 
part of the Forest Service and on the part of the forest 
industries to use the timber on the national forests as 
set up by law and policy. Then you have the cattle- 
man. The cattleman in many instances wants to run 
the cattle (or the sheepherder his sheep) in places 
where running them would delay or maybe destroy 
any early restocking after cutover, or even before cut- 
over. That’s particularly true in the Southwest in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. Then there is the water inter- 
est. 

All through the West the valleys below these moun- 
tains—the Rockies, the Cascades, the Sierras and 
whatnot—depend on water that comes from the na- 
tional forests. They are tender about having these 
watersheds tampered with by lumbermen or stock- 
men. When you cut old growth timber in many, many 
locations you have to cut nearly all of it because it’s 
all ripe at the same time. Trees that you might leave 
for seed would be few and far between, but in doing 
this you threaten the watershed to some extent, or at 
least you do in the eyes of the always worried irriga- 
tionists. 

Last but by no means least annoying (I say this; 
the Forest Service wouldn’t) are the wildlifers, the 
recreationists, the ardent wilderness fans, and the cus- 
tomers of the national parks who want to make all 
national forests national parks—by use if not by law. 
So you have all of those things, which in some places 
have prohibited the sale of timber. There are large 
areas (I don’t mean a spot) in which the Forest Serv- 
ice doesn’t dare fell timber on any practical basis be- 
cause if it did, these people who travel around in short 
breeches, back packs, and Alpine hats all through 
there would put up such a holler to their congressmen 
that they would threaten to turn it into a national 
park to prevent its being cut. That existed a few years 
ago and I’m damn sure it still does, probably worse. 

That’s true even in the Appalachians here. The 
Appalachian Trail, and the Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, and the fact that we’ve got a dense popu- 
lation on both sides of it has made the whole Appala- 
chian Mountain chain an outdoor recreation area in 
the summertime. People flock there from all over the 
South. It’s getting so now, and has been so for some 
years, that the foresters have to sneak in to cut tim- 
ber. That’s not quite the way to put it, but they have 
to hide it so it doesn’t show from prominent trails and 
places where these folks go. If they do see it, they start 
writing their congressman right off the bat, “These 
people are gutting our country.” 
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Mavunoer: In reading the professional and forest 
press these days I get the impression that these people 
are arguing, and very vehemently, that with the rapid 
expansion of our population and the current level of 
public use of the public forests, they need more area 
in which to expand facilities for camping and recrea- 
tion in order to accommodate all the people who want 
to use them for that purpose, and it’s going to be 
even greater in the future, and that’s their chief argu- 
ment for pressing their claim for forest use. 


Exprepce: You see, that costs them nothing. But a 
paper mill which costs thirty-five or forty million dol- 
lars to build is dependent on that area for pulpwood 
and the people who have been getting their livelihood 
from that mill in various ways—maybe 5,000 people 
—it costs them something when they’re prohibited 
from cutting in there in order that the lads from the 
cities can go in and throw beer bottles and sardine 
cans all over the place. In other words, there’s a clash. 
There always will be and it’s natural. 


Mavunoper: Cap, let’s finish up the period in which 
you were with the government service before you 
left it to go into other work. This last stage of your 
work, in the early twenties, was in the country as a 
whole and took you away from home a great deal of 
the time? 

Exprepce: Yes, I found that life was getting pretty 
complicated. I had a family of five children. To cover 
the country as I was supposed to took at least five 
months away from home every summer and shorter 
periods during the winter, so I was not too hard to 
convince that I might look outside for a better oppor- 
tunity in the way of pay, employment, and outlook 
as well as for a chance to stay at home. I'd gotten to 
the point where I thought that the top of life itself 
would be to own a delicatessen and live upstairs above 
it. At any rate, along toward the end of 1925, I was 
approached by the president of the Western Paper- 
makers Chemical Corporation of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, who was in the process of buying a large tract of 
forest land in southeast Georgia. 


Mavunoper: Who was that? 


Evprepce: He was William Lawrence, a real captain 
of industry, if I ever saw one! His firm manufactured 
heavy chemicals for industry, and chief among those 
products was rosin size that goes into the manufac- 
ture of practically all paper. His firm at that time sold 
probably eighty to eighty-five per cent of all the rosin 
size used in the United States, and also shipped 
abroad to a number of different countries. They had 
bought this forest area in Georgia, which at that time 
amounted to about 170,000 acres—a fine pine timber- 
land but very badly cutover, burned, and misused. 
His company wanted to put the land under manage- 
ment and grow crops of naval-stores-producing tim- 
ber for future use as one of the sources of his rosin 


supply. His offer was very attractive for the reasons 
I have mentioned and I moved to Fargo, Georgia, 
shortly after Christmas in 1926. 

I went down there and my job, I soon found, was 
first of all to set up fire protection in order to restock 
vast areas of badly cutover bare land that resulted 
from exploitation for lumber and later for naval stores. 
We had the area surveyed, mapped, and cruised by a 
whole class from the Pennsylvania State Forest School 
at Mont Alto. They did an excellent job, and on the 
basis of their findings we built up a management plan 
on a time schedule which indicated just what timber 
we should cut, what areas we should hold back from 
cutting, and what areas should be turpentine. When 
we bought the tract from a turpentine company we 
had ninety-six crops of turpentine timber in opera- 
tion, seven turpentine camps with thirty miles of 
standard gauge railroad. Each crop of turpentine tim- 
ber contains 10,000 cups so that we were probably the 
largest operator at that time anywhere in the South. 


Mavunoer: This was all left to you by the previous 
owners? 


Evprepce: Left to us—a badly cutover and a badly 
exploited turpentine area. 


Mavunper: You inherited all their help? 


Evprepce: We inherited all their hands. And I built 
up my own organization. My main assistant was Bill 
Oettmeier, whom I got from Mont Alto—a young 
chap who had two hitches in the Marines and was a 
pretty sturdy lad, and it took just that to handle 
that country at that time. He’s now president of the 
company, doing an excellent job. Well, that was the 
job ahead. I was very fortunate, very fortunate in- 
deed, that my company didn’t expect me to show any 
profit in the early years of operation because they 
didn’t want to mess up the income tax situation. In 
fact, I had the feeling that operating in the red was 
a tax relief to the company’s many operations else- 
where. 


Mavunoer: That was a wonderful situation. You 
could go ahead and do a lot of experimenting, I im- 
agine. 


Exprepce: Yes, it was a forester’s dream. We did a 
lot of back yard experimenting, not the kind that a 
true research man would accept. It was empirical but 
perfectly good for what we needed. For instance, we 
put in several thousand acres of French turpentine 
system, which is very different from our own and very 
much more conservative. We operated that for several 
years but didn’t continue it because it was too dif- 
ficult and too radical a change from existing methods, 
but I did put into operation the method of operating, 
the conservative chipping, that we had developed on 
~ Florida National Forest some twenty years be- 

ore. 
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Mavunver: This required retraining all of your 
hired hands? 


Exuprepce: Yes. We were in a rather unfavorable 
location from quite a few angles. This Fargo, the 
town that had been left by the original lumber opera- 
tions, we had had to buy lock, stock and barrel, and 
when we bought it we bought a lot of grief. Fargo, 
for years after the abandonment by the lumber com- 
pany, had become a sump into which all the hard 
characters of Florida and Georgia retired when pur- 
sued by the law. The place had become known as 
“Bad Man’s Fargo.” Traveling men, drummers and 
such, who came through to sell their goods, made a 
point of never spending the night. 


(At this point Eldredge goes on to tell about Fargo and 
about his experiences in running the town and the com- 
pany’s operations in the area.) 


It was the center of perhaps the largest illicit dis- 
tilling of moonshine anywhere in the state, and prob- 
ably anywhere in the South. The shipped their liquor 
out in trucks that went, some of them, as far as Cin- 
cinnati on a greased trail all the way. In other words, 
they stopped every night at some place with the 
knowledge of the sheriff and were able to make these 
long trips without being held up by the law although 
they were frequently hi-jacked. I remember that 
when I took over there were nineteen stills in the for- 
est within ten miles of Fargo. That’s not counting 
those that were operating elsewhere—but nineteen 
illicit stills operating close by. 


Mavunoer: It was a pretty large production. 


Evprepce: Very large production, large enough to 
ship truck after truck out, and pretty good liquor, too. 
It could be cut almost fifty per cent and colored and 
sold under proper labels as Scotch whiskey, or bour- 
bon, or rye, or what-would-you-have. There were 
times when it sold at as little as four dollars for five 
gallons—a five gallon jug. That was the unit of ship- 
ment—five gallon glass jugs. And you could take it, 
as I said, and make ten gallons out of it and still have 
pretty good drinking whiskey. There was a chap who 
had a little store on a dirt road that ran through the 
middle of the forest on a forty-acre tract that he 
owned. John was a shine stiller and the store was 
more or less of a front. 


Mavunper: What do you mean, a “shine stiller’? 

Exprepce: He made illicit liquor, moonshine. It’s 
not called “moonshine” but “shine.” John had been 
up before the law on one or two occasions so he was 
pretty sensitive. If he went up again he might get 
booked for a pretty long stay in jail. John had stilled 
so many times on his forty acres that revenuers could 
smell his fermenting mash as they went by on the 
road. On one occasion I was heading for Valdosta on 
the road by John’s house. The ranger from that dis- 
trict had told me the day before that there was a still 


in Cowhouse Swamp, which was on our land, and he 
said he thought it was John’s. I said, “Well, I’m going 
by there tomorrow and I'll tell John to take it out.” 
So I did. I stopped at the little store. There were two 
or three old boys picking guitars sitting on the porch 
of the store and John came out. He was a good friend 
of mine; I knew him well. I said, “John, the boys tell 
me that you’ve got a still in Cowhouse Swamp. You 
have to take it out.” 

“Oh,” he said, “Captain, I’ve quit stilling. I haven’t 
had a still in six months. I can prove it.” And he 
called these boys, who were his actual stillers, and he 
said, “You tell the Captain if I haven’t gone out of 
the stilling business.” 

And they said, “Yes, sir, Mr. John has quit stilling. 
He hasn’t had a still here in a long, long time.” 

I said, “Well, John, if it isn’t your still, forget about 
it, but I just wanted to tell you to move it out if it 
was yours. You know how it is with the company. We 
can’t have stills on our land.” So I went on to Valdosta 
fifty miles away. That evening coming back I passed 
by John’s place and John ran out from the store and 
I said to myself, “My goodness, we’re in for trouble 
now,” because John was waving his big black hat 
and calling for me to stop. I thought he was still mad 
about having been accused of stilling. I said, “What’s 
troubling you, John?” 

He said, “I just want to tell you that I’ve got ten 
barrels of mash at that still and it’s got four days to 
run. If I have to move it now I'll lose the whole ten 
barrels. I just wanted to know if you wouldn’t let 
me have four or five days more before you make me 
move the still.” 

I said, “John, you told me this morning that you’d 
quit the liquor business and that wasn’t your still.” 

He said, “Captain, what else could I have told 
you?” 


Mavunoper: And so did you give him four or five 
more days? 


Exprepce: I told him to go ahead. 


Mavunoper: Did you ever actually have to dynamite 
any stills? 


Exprepce: Never had to. They always moved them. 


Mavunper: But they knew that the company meant 
business. Did you ever have any fires that were caused 
by the moonshiners? 


Exprepce: Yes, I think so. They were just like any 
other humans; they have to drop a match. There was 
one case where we knew that they purposely set a fire 
in order more or less to stave off the revenuers—to 
make the woods so open they could see the revenuers 
coming. 


Mavunoper: If this was such a red-hot moonshine 
area, the revenuers must have been in there thick as 
thieves looking for them, weren’t they? 
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Evprepce: They came in quite regularly. The chief 
revenue officer of that region was stationed over in 
Waycross, and he was very much feared by these peo- 
ple. He’d shoot you, they said. These weren’t violent 
people in the sense that you see in the movies or that 
used to be up in the Carolinas and Virginia where 
they’d get out and shoot it out with the revenuers. 
They didn’t shoot the revenuers but the revenuers 
would shoot at them if there was any provocation, and 
the people were scared. As one old stiller told me, he 
said, “Captain, there’s a trimble in every drop.” 


Mavunpver: What do they make this whiskey from— 
corn mash? 


Evprepce: They make it out of cornmeal and sugar, 
mainly sugar. They buy tremendous quantities of 
sugar and they put that in with cornmeal to ferment 
for six to eight days, then they put the mash into a 
kettle and distill it. The installation is all very tem- 
porary because they might have to move overnight— 
and cut my fence to get out to boot. It was a good 
business; it was economic. There wasn’t any way these 
people could make a living otherwise. I had one man 
who worked in the outfit (I wish I could remember 
names; I'd give it more validity). This fellow was a 
logger and a good one. He had two teams of oxen, 
about twelve head, and we used him to pull cypress 
logs out of the deep swamps—couldn’t get them any 
other way. When he first came for a job he said, “I 
used to work for the old lumber company.” 

I said, “What are you doing now?” 

He said, “I’m in the whiskey business, but I don’t 
like it. I’'d like to get back to logging because I like 
it better.” Well, we came to terms after a while and 
took him on. In about six months he came around 
and said, “I’m sorry, Captain, to have to tell you this 
but I’m going to have to quit logging for a while. I’ve 
run up so high a bill in the commissary for ox feed and 
groceries and supplies and one thing or another that 
I can’t meet it out of what I’m making off of logging. 
I’m going to have to quit for a month or two. I'll let 
you have the oxen and you can find somebody to 
drive them, but I’ve got to go to stilling again to 
make enough money to pay off my commissary bill.” 


Mavnoer: I’d like to ask you a few questions about 
the turpentine and naval stores people. They were or- 
ganized into a trade association. Can you tell me 
something about that association and your knowledge 
of its origins? 

ExprepceE: It’s an old association. I believe it was 
called the Naval Stores Association. It was made up 
of turpentine operators and naval stores turpentine 
factors. They met at least once a year for big get- 


togethers which were held either in Jacksonville or . 
Savannah. There’d be maybe 500 people there of all ' 


grades, that is to say, managers, woods riders, factors, 
presidents of turpentine companies, and the top men 


of the major consumers. They’d carry on as you'd ex- 
pect any group of industrialists would. We’d have 
papers, of course, read by foresters, technicians, and 
others, but the real meetings were carried on else- 
where, where they decided on what they’d do about 
this or that. 

I remember one man when I was down on the 
Florida forest in 1912. This chap was an operator in 
the national forest. When he came back, I said, “Well, 
how was the meeting?” (I didn’t go to it.) 

“Tt was fine,” he said. 

“What did you finally work out?” I asked him. 

“We decided we'd quit stealing one another’s 
hands.” That’s something that has always prevailed 
in the navel stores industry and still does, I think. 
One operator would go across the county and steal 
the hands from another operator, entice them away 
one way or another. He said, “We agreed that we 
wouldn’t steal one another’s hands. We’d quit that.” 


Mavunoper: Decided in a smoke-filled back room? 
Evprence: Oh, yes. Certainly not on the stage. 


Mavnoer: Nothing that was publicly announced? 


Exprepce: Oh, no. I said, “Is the meeting over?” 

He said, “Oh, no. The meeting is to go on another 
day. I hurried on back because I wanted to stop at 
two turpentine operations on the road and pick me 
up some hands.” 


Mavunpver: Who among the operators stands out in 
your mind as being the real leader? 


Evprepce: A man named Judge Harley Langdale. 
He eventually got to be the biggest operator in the 
South and I guess he is today. His son, who is a for- 
ester incidentally—went off to the University of 
Georgia and got his degree—and has taken over the 
business. They’re millionaires now, both of them. They 
own a tremendous amount of land and have a very 
large operation. He was a real leader. He adopted the 
most up-to-date methods and was for many years the 
largest user of the turpentine timber that we leased 
on the Suwannee Forest. 


Mavunover: In other words, the product went to 
him? You sold gum to him? 


Etprepce: We agreed beforehand, all this in con- 
tract form, on the general territory in which he was 
to operate, the approximate size of his annual opera- 
tions, the number of crops he was to work. Then each 
year we designated the particular area that he was 
to operate, that is, put his cups on, chip and dip. 
Then we were to get twenty-two per cent of the sale 
receipts for the product. In other words, he sold the 
product and we got twenty-two per cent of this, with 
a sliding scale arrangement made so that if the price 
of naval stores went up, our price went up with theirs. 
The minimum was twenty-two per cent to start with, 
but it could go as high as twenty-eight per cent. 
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Mavunper: What about the rosin your own com- 


pany was eager to have for its own production of rosin 
size? 


Evprepce: They bought the stuff on the open mar- 
ket. We shipped very little rosin directly to them. 
That was all worked out cost-keepingwise so that we 
found we could get more selling in the market. They 
used very low grade rosin in making size and we were 
making high grade rosin. There was a small percent- 
age of low grade so it was more profitable to them, 
the company, to sell our stuff on the naval stores 
markets in Savannah and Jacksonville than it was for 
us to ship it to them. We also shipped to the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. They were large buyers. 
You know, they, too, make heavy chemicals, or did at 
that time. There were several other large buyers. We 
shipped in carload lots, tank car turpentine. We were 
a large producer for quite a long time. 


Mavunver: What’s been happening to the naval 
stores industry? Has it been on the decline? 


Exprepce: It’s revolutionized. No industry that I 
know anything about has changed more radically 
than it has in my lifetime—the last twenty-five years 
particularly. Whereas there used to be something like 
1,200 to 1,500 turpentine stills in operation in Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, now there are 
probably not over a few hundred. They now have 
what they call “central stills.” The operator in these 
times works his timber, gets the gum and ships it to 
the central still which, instead of being a crude kettle 
with a fire under it and a worm condenser producing 
spirits of turpentine and rosin, is a steam still, a most 
up-to-date carefully engineered technical apparatus. 
It not only gets a better product out of the gum but 
but with many more individual items of production. 


Mavnoper: It saves all the by-products? 


Exprepge: Yes. They really do an excellent job and 
the one-time turpentine and rosin operators are now 
just producers of gum. 


Mavunoper: Have the big chemical companies got 
into this in any great degree? 

Evprepce: Several of them, but instead of using 
gum they use the ground-up stumps of the old growth 
pine as their basic raw material. 


Mavunoer: Cap, perhaps we can move on now to 
the next step in your career. 

Exprepce: In 1932 the depression, which had been 
gradually approaching in the wood products indus- 
tries, came to its climax for us. We shut down prac- 
tically all operations at Fargo on Suwannee Forest 
and leased out our turpentine business. We got down 
to a very small scale of operations, taking in sail to 
ride out the storm. 

At that time the Forest Service approached me to 
know if I would take over the directorship of the 


Forest Survey in the South, which was just starting. 
Well, I discussed this with my people in the Superior 
Pine Products Company (that was the name of the 
corporation that ran this forest), and finally decided 
to take the job, leaving in my place my assistant, Bill 
Oettmeier, who had developed into an excellent man. 
The survey sounded like a challenging job although 
there wasn’t any increase in pay. The big thing was 
that I had a family of girls growing up in a pretty 
rough spot. We were sending them off to high school 
when they got to that age and off to college when 
they were ready, but it was not a pleasant outlook to 
think of eventually marrying off a bunch of girls in a 
place like Fargo was at that time. This job involved 
moving to New Orleans so I took it. 

We moved over in the winter of 1932 and I took 
over the direction of the Forest Survey, which was 
a pretty big thing, biggest thing of its kind that had 
been done up to that time. We had all the states from 
South Carolina (a part of South Carolina) over to 
Texas, including Arkansas—an area covering more 
than 200,000,000 acres. I very much wanted to do it 
because I had had the feeling for a long time that we 
were overlooking our resources in the South. Here was 
a time to find out what forest resource we did have 
and to publish it to the world to see what might come 
of it. 


Mavunper: How did you go about organizing your 
work? Did you inherit a staff of people? 

Exprepce: The preliminary work of ascertaining 
just how to do this survey had been done before I 
took over, thank goodness, because that took two or 
three years of intensive work. A system had been 
worked out by which we ran compass lines ten miles 
apart across each state from the Tennessee line south- 
ward to the tip of Florida. At every 660 feet on these 
lines we stopped and took a plot, a quarter acre plot, 
and in that counted and measured all the trees and 
took all the other information that we needed and 
there was a great deal of it. It had been worked out 
statistically so that for a survey unit, which is a mat- 
ter of some twenty or thirty counties, our sampling 
gave us figures of accuracy of plus or minus five per 
cent, which in timber estimating is adequate. We had 
to employ men and train them. 

At that time some of the best timbermen in the 
South were available because of the depression—I 
mean the privately employed fellows, men that had 
their own businesses, timber cruisers and timber ex- 
perts of one kind or another. They had to pass a civil 
service examination and be graded and all that, but 
that had been done shortly before I took over. 


Maunper: This was not conceived as a relief em- 
ployment measure? 

Exprepce: Oh, no. The thing had been cooking for 
a long time. It had not been conceived as a relief 
measure although it turned out that way. As it was, 
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we got some very high grade men at very low pay, 
men who had been accustomed to making $8,000 or 
$10,000 a year we got at the rate of $1,800 and $2,000 
a year and they were glad to get the job. We built 
them into a good efficient organization. A crew con- 
sisted of four men, and there were seven crews under 
each supervisor. It all added up to about 140 men in 
the woods. 

We started in the east over on the Atlantic and 
worked our way west to the prairies of Texas. I 
counted up afterwards that we did something like 
40,000 miles on foot. Some of the boys even went so 
far as to calculate how many gross pairs of shoes were 
worn out. We crossed every river in the lower South, 
in some cases as many as thirty times. Take the state 
of Georgia, for instance; it was about 300 miles from 
top to bottom. Well, that took thirty lines across there 
and we crossed every long river in Georgia thirty 
times. 


Mavnoper: The lines ran east and west, and you 
started in the east and a party of four men with its 
leader would follow its line right straight across the 
South, is that right? 

Exvprepce: Not quite. It amounted to that, but ac- 
tually they'd go all the way across the state of Georgia, 
and they they’d offset and go back east on the next 
line. 


Maunper: In other words, they'd go across the 
state east to west on one line and then back west to 
east on the next line below it? 

Evprepce: That’s right. And there’d be maybe four 
or five crews working that particular area. 


Mavunoper: And you worked it out state by state? 

Evprepce: We had one group in Mississippi, one in 
Florida, one in Georgia and so forth. We divided the 
territory up so that the whole thing was going on at 
the same time and we’d get results more or less simul- 
taneously. 


Mavunper: And you were tabulating all the results 
in New Orleans? 

Exprepce: Yes. We rented IBM machinery—I 
guess it was the largest installation in the city and 
one of the largest in the South. You know what I 
mean—you punch the cards and shovel them through 
—a tremendous process. 


Mavunoper: How large a staff of people did you have 
working on that job? 
Euprepce: About thirty. 


Mavunpver: What percentage of your time did you - 


have to spend in the field, Cap? 

Exprepce: I should say about a third of the time. 
I followed the crews around more or less to keep up 
morale and keep everybody buddies, that kind of 
thing. 

Mavnoer: This was a totally new approach to for- 
est survey, wasn’t it? 


Yes. 


Mavunper: Was the same thing being done in other 
areas of the country under other direction? 

Exprepce: Yes, but not exactly the same way. Each 
region had its own problems. The Pacific Coast, for 
instance, had an entirely different method. They 
didn’t carry these lines all the way across the states. 


Mavnoper: Because of the rugged terrain? 

Exprepce: And the tremendous mass of timber per 
acre. You know, out there forty or fifty thousand feet 
to the acre is common, while with us a matter of 2,000 
feet would be more nearly average—1,500 feet often. 
You see, in taking those plots across here some plots 
would fall in the middle of fields, some plots would 
fall in the middle of swamps, some plots would fall in 
the middle of one type of timber such as pine, and 
another plot would fall in hardwood timber. You can 
see very quickly that you can work out the propor- 
tions so that by the time a survey unit or state was 
finished, you had the percentage of total area in field, 
in forests, in types of timber, everything—even in 
cities and towns. 


Mavunper: And this work took you how long to 
complete? 

Exprepce: We started it in ’32 and we virtually 
finished it, that is, the field work, in ’36. During that 
time we covered nearly 200,000,000 acres. That’s a 
Paul Bunyan job and I am mighty proud to have had 
a part in it. 


Maunper: Then how much longer did you take 
digesting your statistics and writing your report? 

Exprepce: Of course, we were getting some of it 
out as fast as we could analyze it. We didn’t wait 
until the whole thing was finished before we put any- 
thing out. No, we started getting out data right away. 
That was one of the things that we insisted on be- 
cause we knew how much it was needed. I wanted to 
reach industry as quickly as possible. 

Incidentally, after I took over and before we got 
very far along in the thing, I visited people that I 
knew in all the different forest industries in different 
parts of the South, telling them in effect what we 
were going to do and asking them what they would 
like to have out of it. To give you an instance of it, 
I wasn’t at all impressed with the pulpwood setup. 
The pulpwood business had hardly started; there were 
a few mills in the South but they were of no sig- 
nificance—just isolated operations. Lumbermen didn’t 
think of them at all. So I went over to see a man 
named Allen in Georgia who had a pulp mill and was 
promoting another. After I had explained what we 
were doing, and what figures we could put out, and 
what degree of accuracy we could probably achieve, 
I said, “What do you want out of this?” 

He said, “Above all we want to know the volume of 
this timber expressed in cords as well as thousand 
board feet. I know and you probably know that 
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there’s an awful lot of wood for pulpwood here in the 
South. If that can be made known to the pulp indus- 
try it’s going to have an immediate reaction.” Well, I 
did just that. We hadn’t proposed to do it except as a 
kind of a side issue, a little paragraph down below 
saying in effect that if the board foot volume was mul- 
tiplied by so and so it would make so many cords. 
Instead of that, we greatly expanded our treatment, 
got advice from several different pulp people on just 
how they wanted it—by species, by sizes, by location 
geographically, by stands per acre (whether it’s prac- 
tical to operate or not). So we got all that into it and 
that’s what brought the pulp industry south within 
the next few years. 


Mavunoer: That would stimulate their interest and 
their purchase of land? 

Exprepce: Yes. It was something that they could 
visualize and evaluate. A statement that so many bil- 
lion feet of saw timber was there couldn’t help much, 
but if you said that there were actually so many acres 
of timber with so many million cords of pine and of 
oak and of cypress, and that a certain percentage of 
it is below eight inches, and a certain percentage is 
eight inches to twelve inches, and a certain percentage 
is twelve to fourteen, then they’ve got the picture 
right off the bat. 


Mavnoer: And right alongside of that was develop- 
ing Dr. Herty’s research? 


Exprepce: All the while the survey was publishing 
its findings Dr. Herty was at work turning out his 
papermaking results. I visited his little place very fre- 
quently—his little experimental paper mill in Savan- 
nah. I’d known him before that time, known him for 
many years, and was very fond of him. 

By 1944 we had published all of the results of the 
first survey and had assisted a number of large pulp 
companies in getting located in the South. By that 
time 1 was about ready to call it a day so far as gov- 
ernment employment was concerned and so I retired 
on July 1, 1944, with every anticipation of enjoying 
a very quiet, relaxed life from then on. But in just a 
few days I commenced to get long distance calls from 
various northern firms asking me to assist them in 
getting located in the South so I started a line of work 
as a consultant which continued for the next twelve 
years. This work kept me very busy and yet had little 
or no routine in it. It was also quite profitable and I 
enjoyed it immensely. 


Mavunpver: You were mainly engaged in locating 
and making purchases of forest lands for these people? 


Evprepce: No, I didn’t do any purchasing. What I 
did was to make resource studies and reports on the 
available timber supply in a territory within which 
a pulp mill could be located. It was not easy to find 
locations for mills of the huge size that were then 
being contemplated, mills producing up to 600 or 700 
tons of pulp per day. 


Mavnoper: Well, Cap, we’ve had a long chat during 
these two days and I wish you'd just sum up the story 
of the development of forestry and the forest indus- 
tries here in the South in some summary statement. 

Evprepce: It’s just fifty years ago, in 1909, that I 
came to Florida from New Mexico to organize and 
manage the Florida National Forest, and in that time 
I have seen forestry grow from practically nothing to 
a size that’s almost unbelievable. As of 1909, as I said 
before, so far as I know I was the only practicing for- 
ester in charge of lands south of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi. At the present time in that same 
territory there are more than 3,000 technically trained 
foresters employed in timberland management. For 
the first ten or fifteen years of this fifty-year period 
all of the foresters in the South were employed by 
government, either federal or state. At the present 
time four-fifths of the foresters employed in this re- 
gion are employed by industry. The extent of forestry 
in the South was small, if it existed at all, in 1909, and 
now it covers the whole region and most of that re- 
gion with more intensive management than was ever 
thought possible up to that time. 

The saw timber and lumber business and the naval 
stores business were the two main forest industries 
in the early days of my career in the South. Lumber- 
men in 1909 were still coming south, from the Lake 
States and from the North generally, and buying up 
large principalities of forest land and investing huge 
sums in their operations. They cut rapidly, they 
brought a period of comparative prosperity to the 
South, but they cut out eventually, and by 1920 the 
lumber business, insofar as it was measured by big 
mills, was commencing to decline. Mill after mill 
closed up, tore up their steel, junked their mills, blew 
the locomotive whistles for the last time and moved 
out. Some men went to the Coast and some just sim- 
ply liquidated and bought yachts and polo ponies. 

There was a considerable period after 1920 in which 
the forest industries in the South were not very ac- 
tive, but not too long after that the first pulp mills 
commenced to appear. By 1936 there were twelve 
mills in the South. There were only a few of them of 
any great size; most of them were mills that cut along 
in the neighborhood of 300 tons per day or less. But 
as the information concerning the resource in the 
South commenced to be spread about and the facts 
that Dr. Herty published as to the suitability of 
southern pine for making paper and paper pulp be- 
came known, a new movement started and spread 
rapidly and pulp mill after mill was set up. Practically 
all of these mills were large mills, considered huge 
mills at the time—600 tons or more pulp capacity. As 
of the present time there are seventy-five such mills 
in the South, several of them producing more than 
200 tons per day. These mills are spread over the 
South from one end to the other, and from the Gulf 
up to the mountains. They are mainly pine using mills 
and produce mainly kraft paper and container board 
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although four mills now make newsprint and more are 
in contemplation. Southland in Texas and Coosa 
River in Alabama were the first two. The use of pulp- 
wood in 1936 was less than a million cords per annum. 
Now the annual production of pulpwood amounts to 
around 25 million cords per annum. 

Another measure of the progress of forestry can be 
found in the number of acres that have been put un- 
der intensive technical management. This has grown 
from probably less than a million acres in 1936 to in 
the neighborhood of twelve million acres as of the 
present time, and when I say under management I 
mean under intensive management by trained tech- 
nical foresters. In addition to this, many, many mil- 
lion acres more have been put under improved fire 
protection and some degree of forest management. 


After some twelve years of consulting work, which, 
as I say, I enjoyed immensely, I finally concluded— 
having reached the age of seventy-five—that I would 
go about cultivating my grandsons and teaching them 
the noble art of fishing, and I didn’t care to be inter- 
rupted by calls from high-up people to come to their 
assistance. So without any reluctance whatever I de- 
cided to fully retire, to enjoy complete relaxation, and 
let the younger generation take care of the world. 


Typescript copies of this interview will soon be available at the 
Library of Congress, the USFS Library, the Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, the Universities of Georgia and Florida, 
and the State Universities of Louisiana and Florida. 

Any comments or questions should be addressed to Forest 
History, 2706 West Seventh Boulevard, St. Paul 16, Minnesota. 


These are the holdings of smaller landowners. 


Forest History SuPpPLEMENT No. 3 


Sprine 1960 


Stevens Gives Bunyan Originals 
to University of Minnesota Library 


James Srevens, well-known writer of 
Paul Bunyan tales, has donated his 
original manuscripts, many written in 
longhand, to the University of Minne- 
sota Library’s Paul Bunyan Collection. 
The gift also includes Mr. Stevens’ cor- 
respondence; mainly with Alfred Knopf 
and H. L. Mencken, but inc’ uding let- 
ters from Stuart Chase, Louis Adamic, 
and William Green of the A. F. of L.; 
and many clippings and photographs. 
The University’s Paul Bunyan Col- 
lection, reputed to be the world’s finest, 
was established six years ago by the 
gift of an extensive group of books, 
pamphlets, and photographs from Pro- 
fessor W. W. Charters of Ohio State. 
This original donation has been sup- 
plemented by the W. B. Laughead pa- 
pers consisting of original cartoons; ex- 
tensive correspondence, primarily with 
Max Gartenberg, Louis A. Maier, 
Franklin J. Meine and Archie Walker; 
sketches and finished drawings; a file 
of Red River Lumber Company adver- 
tisements from the American Lumber- 


Pulp History Related 


A. B. Recxnacet, forestry consultant, 
St. Regis Paper Co., has an article en- 
titled, “The Pulp and Paper Industry 
in Northern and Central New York” 
in the May issue of The Northeastern 
Logger. 


man and Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man, 1915-1949; and stories both in 
pamphlet and manuscript form. 

Another notable collector of Paul 
Bunyan lore, Mrs. Dorothy Moulding 
Brown, of Madison, Wis., has donated 
a variety of material which is now be- 
ing organized by the library staff. 

James M. Kingsley, Jr., chief, De- 
partment of Special Collections, Wal- 
ter Library, University of Minnesota, 
reports that the collection is available 
for use in the University Library under 
certain restrictions. 


| HAVE YOU READ? | 


R. Dudley Tonkin, My Partner, The 
River, University of Pittsburg Press, 
1958. 

A. R. Reynolds, The Daniel Shaw 
Lumber Company; A Case Study of 
the Wisconsin Lumbering Frontier, 
New York University Press, 1957. 

Articles—Ruth B. Bordin, “A Mich- 
igan Lumbering Family,” Business His- 
tory Review, Spring, 1960. Austin F. 
Hawes, “Professors and Actresses or 
Work and Fun at the Yale Forest 
School in the Early Days,” Yale For- 
est School News, April, 1960. “Old 
Days in the Mohawk Valley,” The 
Northeastern Logger, May 1960. 


*Timber Looker’ 
No Such Woods Beast 


ONE OF OUR LONG-TIME correspondents, 
George A. Newark, Harbor Springs, 
Michigan, has registered opposition to 
the use of the term “timber looker.” He 
writes, in part: 


From the little I know of Timber 
Craising or “‘Land Looker” I cannot 
go along with “Timber Looker.” 
This is the very first, the one and 
only time the term has ever come to 
me. I feel it was purely local, per- 
haps a term used by some few in a 
particular locality. 

It has been my good fortune to 
have associated with timber cruisers, 
compass for them. The first one was 
George W. Doxsie, born in 1840 
and, in his time, rated very high. 
When Doxsie turned in an estimate, 
it was readily accepted. Not only 
thousands, but millions of dollars 
changed hands on Doxsie’s esti- 
mates. 


Might add, Doxsie, as a young- 
ster in Michigan, cut many a black 
walnut tree for the family cook 
stove and heaters, also the very fin- 
est of oak. Trees were felled in a 
“wigwam” shape or heap, then 
burned. 

I still claim there is no such ani- 
mal as a “Timber Looker.” (Excep- 
tion might be “Timber Looker” for 
Paul Bunyan as Paul logged North 
and South Dakota, some of Kansas; 
took stumps and all, that’s how 
come we have natural Plains Coun- 
try—Paul logged clean.) 


| 


The Southern Business History Center of the Florida State University Library 


recently was named by the Forest History Society as a certified repository of 
forest history materials. N. Orwin Rush, right, director of the libraries at FSU, 
receives the certificate from Florida State Forester C. H. Coulter, representing 
the Society, as Dr. Maurice Vance, director of the Southern Business Center, 


looks on. 


Labor-Lumber Article 


Wins MHS’s Solon J. Buck Prize 


AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING on May 5, the 
Minnesota Historical Society named 
Dr. George B. Engberg as the winner 
of the 1959 Solon J. Buck award for 
the best article appearing in the So- 
ciety’s quarterly. 

Dr. Engberg, associate professor of 
history at the University of Cincinnati, 
won the award for his article, “Lum- 
ber and Labor in the Lake States,” 
which appeared in the March 1959 is- 
sue of Minnesota History. 

The award-winning article is a por- 
tion of Dr. Engberg’s larger work on 
labor in the Lake States lumber in- 


Cowan Pens History 


Cuar.es S. Cowan, retired manager of 
the Washington Forest Protection As- 
sociation, now the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, reports his history of 
the organization has been completed. 

This study of the fifty-three-year-old 
association will trace the development 
of cooperative efforts to deal with the 
forest fire problem in western Wash- 
ington. 

The Association has plans for pub- 
lishing this history. 


dustry which was the subject of his 
Ph.D. dissertation at the University of 
Minnesota. This research project was 
originally sponsored by the Forest 
Products History Foundation, the fore- 
runner of the Forest History Society. 

The FHS is now seeking to bring Dr. 
Engberg’s full manuscript to print in 
book form. It is hoped that funds will 
be subscribed for this project by a la- 
bor union. 


Michigan’s Past Retold 


THE FIRST OF THE new series of John 
M. Munson Michigan History Fund 
Pamphlets to be published by the 
Michigan Historical Commission is now 
available at one dollar per copy. 

Dr. Rolland H. Maybee, chairman of 
the Social Sciences Department of 
Central Michigan University, is author 
of Michigan’s White Pine Era 1840- 
1900. This article has also been pub- 
lished in the December 1959 issue of 
Michigan History. 

Purchase orders should be addressed 
to the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, Lansing, Michigan. 


WFCA Records 
Strengthened at OHS 


Tue Orecon Historican Society, 
Portland, Ore., has acquired additional 
records of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association. The collec- 
tion contains a vast assortment of ma- 
terials relating to the activities of the 
Association and the western lumber 
industry. 

Thomas Vaughan, director of the So- 
ciety, reports that this valuable acqui- 
sition has been used frequently since 
its placement in the Society’s archives. 


Interviews Aid Writers 


THE PusuicaTIon OF oral history inter- 
views in Forest History has elicited en- 
thusiastic response from readers. 

Professor Alexander L. Srbich of San 
Diego State College, author of a forth- 
coming publication, Management and 
Industrial Engineering Techniques in 
the Lumber Industries of the U.S.A. 
and Europe, writes that he finds For- 
est History very interesting and help- 
ful as a source of quotable information. 

In the realm of Paul Bunyan lore, 
Marshall W. Fishwick, professor of 
American Studies, Washington and Lee 
University, is preparing an article on 
the legendary figure. He has requested, 
and received, permission to quote from 
Elwood R. Maunder’s interview with 
James Stevens, author of many Paul 
Bunyan tales. 


Sixteen Collaborate 
In Syracuse History 


Harpy L. Suiruey, dean of the State 
University College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University, writes that a history 
of the College is now half completed 
and should be ready for distribution 
early in 1961. 

In its final form the history will be 
the product of sixteen authors, each 
observing the College’s development 
over the last fifty years from a differ- 
ent point of view. 

Dean Shirley believes the study will 
be “of value to our own alumni, fac- 
ulty, and trustees as a measure of prog- 
ress and as a form of self-evaluation,” 
and of interest to others to the “extent 
that it is characteristic of the history 
of forestry education in the United 
States.” 
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Project Initiated 


In Wisconsin Natural Resource History 


Wisconsin’s Conservation Depart- 
ment and Historical Society are co- 
operating in a project “concerned with 
the preservation of personal observa- 
tions, historical records, and the collec- 
tion of materials in the field of the re- 
newable natural resources of the state 
of Wisconsin.” 

Conceived and initiated by C. L. 
Harrington, retired superintendent of 
Forests and Parks and state forester of 
Wisconsin, the program will be known 
as “The Conservation History Project.” 

In announcing the beginning of the 
project, a special study committee 
states: 

Wisconsin’s natural resources 
in forests, wildlife . . ., parks, 
recreation and scientific areas as 
well as soils and waters affect the 
interests of all citizens of the 
state now and in the future, .. . 
the collection and preservation of 
personal reminiscences and other 
forms of records in this broad 
field would be valuable for pres- 
ent and future study, understand- 
ing and planning. 

The stated purpose of the project is 
to “more definitely establish a broad 
historical repository through tape re- 
cordings, reports, and documentations 


Minnesota Tour 
Recalls Logging Hey-day 


PaRTICIPANTS IN THE Minnesota His- 
torical Society’s tour on June 11-12 to 
the Big Fork lumbering and logging 
region will have an opportunity to 
wander into a bit of yesteryear. 

The visitors will see demonstrations 
of old and new methods of logging and 
lumbering and will be treated to an 
authentic lumberjack meal at the Min- 
nesota and Ontario Paper Company’s 
Camp No. 29, one of the few remain- 
ing lumber camps in Minnesota. 


Memphis Lumbermen 


Tue CONSERVATION COMMITTEE of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Tenn., 
informed members during its March 
meeting that the Club’s annual dona- 
tion to the Goodwyn Institute refer- 
ence library has enabled the accumula- 
tion of a large collection of periodi- 
cals and books on lumber. 

The public has shown active interest 
in the collection by constant requests 
for this material. 


from carefully selected individuals or 
otherwise, who have from experience 
and observation dealt with these re- 
sources firsthand in a public or private 
way.” 

W. E. Scott, administrative as- 
sistant in the Conservation De- 
partment, is supervising the proj- 
ect in cooperation with William 
K. Alderfer, representing the His- 
torical Society. 

The Historical Society will serve as 


the center of responsibility and con- 
centration of materials gathered. 


DO YOU HAVE? 


Tue Forest History Society library 
is seeking copies of the books listed be- 
low. Can you help us find them? Gifts 
of books are appraised and their do- 
nors may claim income tax deductions 
for them. 

Pack, Arthur N.; Our Vanishing 

Forests, New York, 1928. 

Robbins, Roy: Our Landed Heri- 

tage: The Public Domain 1776- 

1936, Princeton, 1942. 

American Lumberman, Inc.: Amer- 

ican Lumbermen: The Personal 

History and Public Achievements 

of One Hundred Eminent Lumber- 

men of the United States, 3 Vols., 

Chicago, 1905, 1906. 

We are happy to report that due to 
the generosity of Charles H. Stoddard, 
the Forest History Society’s library 
now includes §.A.D. Puter’s Looters of 
the Public Domain. Our thanks go to 
Mr. Stoddard for this valuable addi- 


tion to our library. 


A Thumbnail History 
In Nekoosa Office Story 


THE GROWTH OF A company is traced 
through modifications in its office 
building in the April 1960 Nekoosa 
News. 

J. Marshall Buehler’s article, “Mem- 
oirs of an Office Building,” relates 
through picture and prose a thumbnail 
history of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 

In this account the reader will find 
a hint of the “romance of industry, 
politics, and social life” which are a 
part of the original office structure 
erected in 1872. 


Company Histories 


Gain New Attention 


Durinc THE NoveMBER session of the 
Southern Historical Association in At- 
lanta, Dr. John H. Moore’s paper on 
the early history of the Masonite Cor- 
poration met with favorable response. 
It is now scheduled to appear in the 
Journal of Southern History. 

Dr. Moore is director of the Lumber 
Archives of the University of Missis- 


sippi. 


E. C. Gares, PRESIDENT of Fordyce 
Lumber Co., and retired president of 
the Southern Pine Association, has be- 
gun research on a history of his family 
and company. His project is aided by 
an excellent collection of company 
records contained in orderly files and 
bound volumes at the company offices 
in Fordyce, Arkansas. 
A 

A History oF THE Great Northern Pa- 
per Company is now being compiled 
by John E. McLeod who recently re- 
tired after many years of service with 
the organization. He would appreciate 
any information concerning the Wis- 
consin, California, and Washington ac- 
tivities of Garrett Schenck prior to his 
becoming first president of the com- 
pany in 1899. 

Direct any such material to Mr. Mc- 
Leod at 331 Main St., Calais, Maine. 
A 
Donatp Duke, epitor of the Pacific 
Railway Journal, 2304 Melville Drive, 
San Marino, Calif., writes that a com- 
plete history of the West Side Lumber 
Company of California, which still op- 
erates a narrow gauge steam logging 

line, is in the hopper for this fall. 

A 
Waurer KELLocc, present of the 
Walter Kellogg Company, Monroe, 
La., is at work on a history of his com- 
pany. 


Clark Everest Papers 


Tue Strate Historican Society of 
Wisconsin at Madison recently received 
the D. C. Everest Papers consisting of 
personal correspondence, speeches, re- 
ports, and miscellaneous materials. 

It is hoped that this important group 
of papers will encourage the writing of 
a scholarly biography of this leader in 
the pulp and paper industry and one 
of the founders of the Marathon Cor- 
poration and other important compa- 
nies in the wood-using industries. 


Paper History Written 


The Paper Maker should be a must 
on the reading lists of forest history 
enthusiasts. This publication regularly 
carries illustrated articles on the his- 
tory of papermaking in the U.S. and 
abroad. 

February’s issue features a biograph- 
ical study by John W. Maxson, Jr., en- 
titled, “Nathan Sellers; America’s First 
Large-Scale Maker of Paper Moulds.” 

Part of Maxson’s research was done 
in the American Philosophical Society 
Library where most of the known pa- 
pers of Nathan Sellers, as well as his 
two volume business ledger (1776- 
1824), are housed. 

These meticulously recorded ledgers 
serve as an index of pioneer paper- 
making, and are available for scholarly 
investigation. 

The Paper Maker is published by 
Paper Makers Chemical Department, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Dela. The Forest History Society 
is endeavoring to build up its file of 
this publication, and would welcome 
old copies from our readers. 


Correction, Please 


Darpv Hunter, Founper of the Dard 
Hunter Paper Museum at the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry, and Fellow 
of the FHS, informs us of a misnomer 
- in last issue’s article headed “Old 
Equipment to Museum.” 

The reported “new acquisition” of 
180-year-old equipment by the Paper 
Museum of the Institute of Paper 
: Chemistry was actually placed in the 
Paper Museum at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology by Hunter in 
1988. It remained there until 1954 
when the museum was moved to Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

Hunter had brought a similar mill 
from England in 1922, and it, too, is 
exhibited in the Appleton museum. 


A 


Hetmouts Bay, former forester of the 
Museum of Science and Industry, Chi- 
cago, and now a staff member of Rand 
McNally and Company, has donated 
his illustrated manuscript, “The Ro- 
mance of Lumbering,” to the Forest 
History Society library. 


A special “Award of Merit ” from the Seattle Historical Society was given to the 
Forest History Society at the former’s annual meeting, April 21. Professor 
Charles Gates of the University of Washington History Department, left, makes 
the presentation to FHS Director Elwood R. Maunder, center, and Mr. Robert 
Hitchman, representing the Washington Forest History Committee. 


FHS Oral History Program 
Recognized by Seattle Society 


Tue Forest History Society was 
one of four recipients of the Seattle 
Historical Society’s annual awards for 
“distinguished achievement in the pres- 
ervation of Northwest history.” 

Elwood R. Maunder, director of the 
Forest History Society, accepted the 
certificate of merit in ceremonies con- 
ducted in the Seattle group’s Museum 
of History and Industry. 

The citation was granted specifically 
for “a substantial demonstration of the 
value of oral history in the Northwest 
lumber industry.” 

Other award winners were: Edward 
W. Allen, biographer of Jean Francois 


Austin Cary Biography 
Roy R. Warre, Ph.D. candidate at 
the University of Florida, reports his 
dissertation, “Austin Cary and Forestry 
in the South,” has been completed. 
Mr. White wishes to express his 
thanks for the cooperation rendered 
him by the forestry profession and the 
forest products industries. .He was 
aided last summer by grants-in-aid 
from the Crown Zellerbach Foundation 
and the Forest History Society. 


de Galoup, Compte de Laperouse; Nard 
Jones, author of the story of Marcus 
and Narcissa Whitman, The Great 
Command; and James A. Wehn, sculp- 
tor and medalist, for his portrayal of 
Indian character. 


Old Logging Papers 
Go to Michigan State 


Dr. Frank N. Exxiort, curator of his- 
tory, Michigan State University, re- 
ports his collection includes the follow- 
ing forest history materials: 

Jacob Gerrish Papers. Scattered 
entries of timber supplies and 
lumbering in the Three Oaks, 
Mich., region. 

Kenneth Priestley Papers. Arti- 
cles of association for the Huron 
Log Booming Association, July 
1864. 


The collection will soon be aug- 
mented by the records of a general 
store operator who supplied logging 
camps on the Lower Peninsula in the 
1870’s and 1880’s, records of a logging 
camp boss, and papers of a prominent 
central Michigan lumberman. 
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Redwood Library 


Repwoop Ranger Station of Six 
Rivers National Forest has established 
a redwood library as a repository and 
exchange center of knowledge concern- 
ing sequoia sempervirens. 

The rangers are seeking any litera- 
ture or specialized information avail- 
able on the subject. Direct your cor- 
respondence to: Ted F. Hatzimanolis, 
District Ranger, Redwood Ranger Sta- 
tion, Requa, California. 


Final Whack 
Breaks Tie-Hack’s Back 


Gporcia M. Cook, serials librarian, 
Oregon State Library, sent in a story 
spurred by Forest History’s tie-hack 
item of last issue. 

Seems a relative had been employed 
by the Union Pacific to cut stakes for 
the surveying crews. This robust indi- 
vidual was using an anvil in place of a 
wood chopping block and made a dol- 
lar bet he could cut all day and never 
nick his axe. 

All went well. At day’s end, he cut 
the last stake, triumphantly held his 
unblemished axe aloft, and crowed, 
“There it is, boys!” Then out of force 
of habit, he brought the axe down hard 
to lodge it in the “chopping block.” 


A 


AN INTERESTING pictorial presenta- 
tion of the logging industry in British 
Columbia, “Logging Scenes from the 
Past,” appears in the January 1960 
Truck Logger, published by Gordon 
Black Publications Ltd., 1200 West 
Pender St., Vancouver 1, Canada. 
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Fritz Delivers Greeley Lectures 
in Industrial Forestry at U. of W. 


EMANUEL Fritz, Professor Emeritus of 
Forestry, University of California at 
Berkeley, gave the William B. Greeley 
Lectures in Industrial Forestry at the 
University of Washington, March 3-5. 
Professor Fritz discussed the devel- 
opment of industrial forestry in the 
pine region of northern California in 
his first lecture. In subsequent lectures 
he spoke on the same topic in Califor- 
nia’s redwood region and on the prob- 
lems encountered establishing indus- 
trial forestry in the state of California. 
These lectures will be published by 
the School of Forestry of the Univer- 
sity of Washington later this year. The 
Forest History Society has a limited 
supply of the earlier lectures in this 
series which are available without 
charge to readers of Forest History. 
Copies may also be obtained by 


Lab Turns Fifty 


Tue Forest Propucts Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., celebrates fifty years of 
existence this month with an Open 
House climaxing three days of festivi- 
ties. 

To commemorate this Golden Anni- 
versary, the Department of Agriculture 
has issued an illustrated booklet en- 
titled “Fifty Years of Service Through 
Wood Research” relating the Labora- 
tory’s history and highlights. 

The booklet (Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 820) may be obtained from 
the Forest Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., or 
the Forest Products Laboratory, North 
Walnut Street, Madison 5, Wis. 


Railroad Loggers Note! 


Forest History READERS who are also 
interested in railroad history should 
get in touch with Dr. Howard F. Ben- 
nett, secretary of the Lexington Group, 
School of Business, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. For the 
modest expenditure of one dollar you 
can obtain the very interesting news- 
letter which Dr. Bennett distributes 
periodically to the members of the 
Lexington Group to keep them in- 
formed of research and writing in 
progress in the field of railroad his- 
tory. 


writing the College of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
This attractively published series 
sponsored by the Industrial Forestry 
Association include the following: Axel 
J. F. Brandstrom, Development of In- 
dustrial Forestry in the Pacific North- 
west; Frank Heyward, History of In- 
dustrial Forestry in the South; and 
Clarence S. Herr, The Development of 
Industrial Forestry in the Northeast. 


Wanted! 
Logging Railroad Records 


ONE READER REQUESTS information on 
the logging railroads of Upper Michi- 
gan. If you can give him assistance, 
write to Jim Lydon, Soo Line Railroad, 
First National-Soo Line Building, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minnesota. 

Mr. Lydon, who is writing a history 
of the Soo Line railroad, states, “A his- 
tory of the Soo Line would not be 
complete without mention of the for- 
est roads that brought out timber, 
etc., to feed our main line traffic. We 
have records of some but not all.” 
Here’s a chance for some of you to 
lend a helping hand! 


Fernow Papers Found 


Tae Fernow Couuection at Cornell 
has been augmented by the discovery 
of additional early correspondence of 
Bernhard Eduard Fernow, chief of the 
US. Division of Forestry and founder 
of the New York State College of 
Forestry. Dr. Lawrence S. Hamilton, 
associate professor of forestry at the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, found the letters and turned them 
over to Mrs. Edith Fox, curator of 
manuscripts, Cornell University Ar- 
chives at Ithaca. 


Texas Lumber History 


Dr. Rosert Maxwe. has begun re- 
search for the writing of a history of 
the lumber industry in Texas. Readers 
who can assist him in finding source 
materials are urged to write him at 
Stephen F. Austin State College, Na- 
cogdoches, Texas. 
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